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Respecting the spirit and intent 
of the treaties 
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n L™k ahead for a moment and consider that there ButweasAboriginalpeoplemusthavetheleadmany 
willbe a severe skills shortage in this country in the process aimed ^strengthening our and 

not tnn distant vears to come. As the rest of the improving the relationship between us and the rest of 

population ages and begins to move from the working Canada. Is the Government p layer °” 

years to retirement Abo- i* a.— **r\ -~ 

riginal people will be mov¬ 
ing from their youth to the 
working years. More than 
half our population is un¬ 
der the age of 25. This is 
your future workforce. We 
can fill the void that WILL 
occur. The ability of our 
society to maintain a high 
standard of living will de¬ 
pend critically on the pro¬ 
ductivity of these new Abo¬ 
riginal entrants into our 
labour force. 

Aboriginal issues have a 

significant impact on the Y// V 

corporate sector and the f / 


A 


wiaa „„ a future? Or are we to be 
relegated once more to the sta¬ 
tus of “consulted” stakeholder. 

It is within our fundamental 
rights to manage our own natu¬ 
ral resources and to have an 
equitable share in the wealth 
of our lands. This will enable 
ns to once again become eco¬ 
nomically self-sufficient. It will 
strengthen the s k i l ls and abili¬ 
ties of our people and foster 
healthy and viable communi¬ 
ties and governments that are 
fully accountable to all their 

We need recognition of our 
jurisdiction and control of com¬ 
ity driven processes aimed at rebuilding our 
te citizen- economic structures. Land, resource and financial 

PI By'taking 1 i direct role in the economic development communities that increase tf"~ * 
r .nm muni ties and Nations, government 



national economy. Work- , . • 

ing with Aboriginal people, communities and busi- 

-ig not just a question of good corporate citizen- 

moL-oc annA financial sense and will 


of our communities and Nations, government 
stakeholders will not only ensure a better standard of 
i;,nn>r fnr nnr nonnlp hut. also will ensure lone-term 


lomic development prospects. 

stakeholders will not only ensure a better standard or 

living for our people but also will ensure long- term and the ability^to mnlementation of our self- 
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anadn determination should enhance Aboriginal program 

In training our citizens to meet the challenges of the authority and jurisdictional responsibmtaes. For all 
future, we must still concentrate on equipping them these initiatives, we need the co-opera 10 

to meet the challenges of the present. This begins in mitment of ail governments. susta inable eco- 

the schools, and at all the educational levels. Formalized agreements can prom® 

As we develop our local educational infrastructure nomic benefits for Aboriginal mdnnduak ainimuni 
we attain greater flexibility to meet future needs ties, businesses and N ations, and address many of the 
without reliance upon outside expertise. Addition- barriers to participation. These are of particulate 
ally, we bringback to our communities trained educa- importance in the resource sector af 

tion professionals who contribute economically, so- people have frequently not shared in the benefits of 
dally, and culturally to the fabric of our communities, development • .„d local 

Investments in physical infrastructure should be Agreements can provide for jobs, 

Vi Ultim a tely°nmasm , es^s^[mrteamoimc^evdoTL 
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edge based. New information technologies offer the tional land and resource base, bufitog^tatubo^ to 

capacity to bridge the digital divide and create oppor- support economic developmenMnd h^mgnon-Jto) 
tunities for connections with Aboriginal and non- nginal society honour and ros^ “ d _ 

Aboriginal individuals, communities and businesses, intent of the treaties including them economic pro 
but only where there is access to the technologies, sions. 

Government can facilitate development of new This is a fair, just and economically sound approach 

economy pursuits by providing reliable technology to building stronger First ^ on f a 
infrastructure and the training with which to use it. Canada. Forward-thinkingefforts such asthesewill 
We wantto change the way we do business. be good for Ffrst Nations. They be good for the 

Positive and progressive change will have economic. Crown. And they will be good for business. 
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Canada’s pledge to fix 
Indian Act creates concern 

by John Copley 

It’s taken Ottawa anywhere from 100 to 300 years to act on the promises made 
to Indian leaders when the first settlers began to make their way across Canada 
staking claims and setting themselves up a permanent home in their new country! 
Is it any wonder then that there is much surprise, even mistrust, when all of 
sudden Ottawa comes up with a quick plan to make massive changes to Canada’s 
Indian Act - and then tells media that government hopes to have the new Act 
passed before Christmas this year? 
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We are proud to honour our Elders. 



Their wisdom and guidance 
is deeply appreciated 


We take this opportunity to honour 
all Elders of Canada's First Nations 


for their many contributions. 

SAVINO &c COMPANY 



BARRISTERS a nd SOLICITORS 


340 Assiniboine Avenue 

Winnipeg, MB R3C 0YI 

Phone 204-942-5131 


^^TELUS 

Fax 204-942-3030 





CANNERY ROW BINGO 

5239 53rd AVE., RED DEER, AB (403) 347-2833 
BINGO EVERY EVENING! 

AFTERNOONS - Saturday thru Thursday 
Precall 12:15 Regular Games - 1:00 

LATE N1TE BINGO-FRIDAYS Nile Owl Game-10:00 p.m. 
2 POWER BALLS / 3 PROGRESSIVE GAMES PER EVENT 


ENCLOSED NO-SMOKING AREA, FREE PARKING, 
SENIORS DISCOUNT DAILY, WHEELCHAIR ACCESSIBLE 
SATELLITE GAME AT EVERY EVENT!! ’ 


1/2 TIME SALES AT 1:30 P.-M:■* YMWJ’.M. 
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Leaders endorse 
Aboriginal economic 
development 
initiatives 

Federal-provincial/territorial ministers responsible 
for Aboriginal Affairs and the leaders of the five 
national Aboriginal organizations met earlier this 
month in support of advancing Aboriginal economic 


in Ottawa, ministers and. leaders reviewed and en¬ 
dorsed the Strengthening Aboriginal Participation in 
the Economy report. This report reviewed the chal¬ 
lenges and barriers to Aboriginal involvement in the 
economy, outlined opportunities for federal provin¬ 
cial and territorial governments, Aboriginal commu¬ 
nities, institutions and governments and the need for 
private sector involvement. The importance and shar¬ 
ing of best practices were also a key priority in the 

The report is the result of a collaborative effort 
involving five national Aboriginal organizations, pro¬ 
vincial and territorial governments and the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada. 

All parties agreed to the general recommendations 
regarding the adoption of the report, including con- 
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nectivity, engaging the private sector, and the devel¬ 
opment of partnerships, the continued sharing of 
information and best practices and the focus on youth. 
More specifically, ministers and leaders directed offi¬ 
cials to move forward on the immediate initiatives 
outlined in the report that respect the regional, politi¬ 
cal and cultural diversity while fostering equal oppor¬ 
tunity for all Aboriginal people. 

Ministers and leaders directed officials to meet in 
Ottawa within 30 days to commence the development 
of a strategy including a workplan to implement the 
recommendations of the report on Aboriginal partici¬ 
pation in the economy with a strong emphasis on 
youth and women. Ministers and leaders agreed to 
post an electronic version ofthis report on the Aborigi¬ 
nal Canada Portal and on appropriate websites of the 
parties within each jurisdiction. In light of the impor¬ 



tance of this report, a broader communications plan 
will be developed to ensure widest possible distribu¬ 
tion and consideration. It is intended that this report 
be used as a guide by governments, non-governmen¬ 
tal organizations, Aboriginal governments and groups, 
and private sector entities interested in strengthen¬ 
ing Aboriginal participation in the economy. 

Ministers and leaders agreed to meet in December j 
to receive the workplan and progress report on imple¬ 
mentation. 

In addition, the majority of ministers and leaders 
also committed to a national Aboriginal Youth confer¬ 
ence to be held in Edmonton, October 26-28,2001. The j 
conference will be comprised of Aboriginal Youth J 
representing national Aboriginal organizations, offi- ; 
rials from federal, provincial and territorial govern¬ 
ments, national Aboriginal organizations, Aboriginal 
Elders and representatives from industry and educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

Quebec indicated in 1999 that they shared the-*- 
diagnostic and concerns expressed in the report of the 
working group on Aboriginal youth which will be the 
subject of discussion at the Youth conference. Quebec 
also agreed with the proposed overall objectives. How- J 
ever, Quebec intends to find solutions to young Abo- ■ 
riginals’ problems within its own directions and mecha- J 


Entry Deadline: Friday, 
September 7,2001 

For more information call 
(780) 421-1606 or 


Peace Hills Trust 

19th Annual 
Native Art Contest 


Prizes - Adult Category 

1st.$2,000.00 

2nd.$1,500.00 

3rd.$1,000.00 


Prizes - Youth Categories 

1st.$100.00 

2nd.$75.00 

3rd.$50.00 


All entries are restricted to "two dimensional" art, i.e. work done on a flat surface suitable for framing 
and not larger than 4 feet x 6 feet. This contest is separated into the following age categories: 

• Adult (18 & over) • Youth (14 to 17) • Youth (10 to 13) • Youth (9 & under)' 

Peace Hills Trust "Native Art Contest" Rules and Regulations 


i September 7,200]. Entries will be judged by a panel of adjudicators 

._. ..je entry is wholly original, that the work was composed by the entrant, and that the enti 
that the entry shall not infringe on any copyrights or other intellectual property rights of tl 



Peace Hills Trust "Native Art Contest" 

Entry Form 


REGISTRAR'S USE ONLY 


a 
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OR MORE INFORMATION: 

1-800-661-6549 









































One of Alberta’s busiest vacation 
'f : - donations. 





The highway death toll doubles during long weekends. MISSION 

Alberta Motor Association What are you doing behind the wheel? Hi! 
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Institute for the 
Advancement of 
Aboriginal Women 
readies for Sixth 
Annual Gala 








IAAW founder and president, Muriel Stanley-Venne, information about the upcoming May 24 event. Tick- 
explained the mandate of the organization as “help- ets will be available, unless sold out, until the end of 
ing to develop strong relationships and partnerships, May. 


value Village 

at 11850- 103 Street, Edmonton, AB 

June 7, 8, 9, 2001 • 8:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
50% OFF EVERYTHING SALE 

(exclude new merchandise) 

• FRESH MERCHANDISE FOR THOSE DAYS • 

Value 

lfSIlaeu* Watch for our 

village store's weekly specials 


• Community-based land use plans 
• Applied research for Community management 
• Community Economic Development 

David T. McCann, MCIP 

14 Ptarmigan Road, Yellowknife, NT XIA 2W8 
tel/fax 867-873-3391 • e-mail: treeline@theedge.ca 



QTerPltlar ^ a dne% Sal? 


BACKPACKS • TENTS • SLEEPING BAC 
Assorted Accessories up to. 


( 403 ) 283-7060 


Please call for Hours 

Calgary Scout Shop ^d/ordirections 

2140 Brownsea Drive N.W., Calgary, Alberta-T2N 309 : | 


PLANNING ANEW 9 
PLAYGROUND • 

CALL Pla v Works. Inc. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE QUOTES 

Phone (780) 453-6903 Fax (780) 454-5645 
or toll free 1-800-667-4264 
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Claims system still in 
gridlock, says annual report 

by Isaac Davids 


The Indian Claims Commission (ICC) says the federal government’s specific 
claims system remains bogged down by an enormous backlog of claims across the 
country despite its repeated warnings that the system needs to be reformed And 
for the first time in its ten-year history, the ICC declined to make any new 
recommendations to the federal government choosing instead to “reiterate the 
recommendations we have offered since our inception.” 

The ICC^1999-2000 Annual Report, released last month, sounds a pessimistic 


te about the lack of progress in establishing ai 


reform long-advocated by the commission. While it acknowledges that negotia¬ 
tions between the federal government and First Nations continued on this issue, 
the commission says that no concrete progress had been made over the year and 
“as a result, the specific claims system remains in gridlock.” 



C0W6SS6SS Claim, Continued from page 7 

I The proposal was rejected and although not entirely dropped, was only sporadi¬ 
cally discussed for the next few years. 

F At the end of 1906, efforts to persuade the Crooked Lake Bands to sell some of 
their lands were renewed with the surrender of lands by the Pasqua Band, an 
' example which the government hoped Cowessess and the others would follow On 

January 21,1907, the first surrender meeting with the Cowessess Band was held, 
although no record of band members in attendance was taken and no vote took 
place. A second surrender meeting occurred on January 29. The vote was 15 to 14 
in favour of surrender. 

Cowessess First Nation maintains that the vote was not properly taken and 
that, in fact, 30 band members were present rather than 29, meaning that a 
, majority vote in favour of surrender was not achieved. 

Upon review of the claim, Commissioner Roger Augustine emphasized that a 
major purpose underlying the surrender provisions of the Indian Act is to protect 
" fr° m exploitative or ill-considered transactions concerning its land base 

Of key importance to the inquiry was the question of how many eligible voters of 
the Cowessess Band had attended the surrender meeting and whether a majority 
of eligible voting members had assented to the surrender. Our conclusion, 
consistent with the beliefs of the elders who gave evidence at the community 
session, is that a valid majority vote was not attained.” 

The Indian Claims Commission was established in 1991 to examine, at the 
request of a First Nation, specific claims rejected by Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada. 


We salute the Elders 
of the Metis and First Nations, 
from 
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iginal Programs ^ 


World Vision 

World Vision Canada Aboriginal Programs 

6630 Turner Valley, Mississauga, ON L5N 2S4 
E-mail: leblanct@mb.sympatico.ca 
Phone toll free: 1-800-268-3922 Fax: (905) 821-1354 

Serving the Aboriginal Community in Development 


Commissioners state they did not want to offer new formulations of ideas 
presented to the government in the past, pointing out that the recommendations 
“f™* 6 yei » rS “ e “ valid « the 7 were - when they were first crafted 

and for the most part, have yet to be implemented.” They maintain that in 
validating claims agamst itself, the federal government remains in a conflict of 
ta^nde a nt“ bo^ ““ ** r6Ctified by *>“ ° f 3 * 

The report credits the federal government for its $44-million increase infundine 
n the ? e K P f t r n l 0fIndlan Affiurs 31111 Northern Development’s Specific Claims 
Branch but notes that more resources are needed to expedite the 480 outstanding 
claims currently in the system. It further laments the fact that the federal 
government has done little to make Canadians aware of this backlog: “Canadians 
m general do not know that these claims exist nor that they are based on 
allegations of outstanding lawful obligations.” 

The report points out that the ICC released reports on five inquiries over the 
year and began six new inquiries. It highlights some important successes: an ICC- 
“ d Pi 1 . 01 P r °J ect resulted in the return of 1,100 acres of waterfront to the Fort 
VVIlham First Nation by the Canadian Pacific Railway; the Michipicoten First 
Natmn negotiated two claims, and the ICC aided settlement negotiations for the 
Kahkewistahaw First Nation. 

The Indian Claims Commission is a temporary, independent body established 
in 1991 to inquire at the request of a First Nation, into specific land claims that 
have been rejected by the federal government. 
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Special journal on 
HIV/AIDS attracts 
national interest 

by Paul d la Rlva 


communities, Aboriginal health and social services 
organizations, universities, colleges, as well as fed¬ 
eral, provincial and regional governments. 

“This special issue of the journal is extremely im¬ 
portant because it examines an issue in society where 
there is very little literature or information,” ex¬ 
plained Prof. Webster. “Aboriginal populations do not 
have the same level of resources available to combat 
AIDS at the education, prevention and treatment 


levels that are available to the general Canadian 
population. As a result, the incidence of HIV/AIDS is 
on the rise among Canadian Aboriginals whereas we 
are witnessing a decline in the Canadian population." 

For more information, call Prof. Schuyler Webster, 
Native Human Services professor at Laurentian Uni¬ 
versity, at (705) 675-1151, ext. 5066 or at 
swebster@nickel.laurentian.ca. The Native Social 
Work Journal is available at the Canadian Aboriginal 
AIDS Network at (888) 285-CAAN (2226). 
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Saluting the North 


Nunavut public employees 


union set to refuse new deal might say - how can I live on $50 a day? Mr. Workman explain! ^ ^ S ° me 

Community union locals have been busy preparing for this strike. Locals have 





of $22,907 per year. The NEU has asked for a 14 
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Saluting the development of Canada’s Jforth 

CONSTRUCTION 
& GENERAL 
WORKERS’ UNION 
LOCAL NO. 92 

10319-106 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5H 0P4 
Ph. (780) 426-6630 

Fax. (780) 425-5734 SS 


Taxes not a part of 
the deal we made 
say northern 
Alberta Natives 
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by Ennis Morris 

They say that there are two things you can count on 
in life: death and taxes. But that saying may not apply 
to Alberta’s northern-residing Native citizens who 
are in an Edmonton courtroom as this paper goes to 
press trying to prove that an 1899 treaty releases 
them from the burden of paying taxes for all time. The 
case, the first of its kind in Canada, got underway on 
Monday, May 7. A long list of expert witnesses that 
include historians, anthropologists, Elders and econo¬ 
mists are expected to be called by both First Nations 
and government lawyers. The case is expected to last 

The treaty, signed in 1899 by government and the 
chiefs of the northern Alberta-dwelling Cree, 
Chipweyan and Dene Nations apparently does not 
refer directly to the word “taxes” but according to 
Treaty 8 lawyer Karin Buss, a report written by then- 
Chief Commissioner, David Laird, does. 

In the report Laird says that “we (government) 
assured them (chiefs) that the treaty would not lead 
to any forced interference with their mode of life, that 
it did not open the way to the imposition of any tax.” 

On the first day of testimony, government lawyer 
Bonnie Moon brushed off the words in the report, 
saying that the commissioner’s note about not impos¬ 
ing taxes “was certainly not a crucial part of what was 
discussed” during negotiations that allowed white 
settlers to lead peaceful lives when they first arrived 
to build their homes and towns in the northern re¬ 
gions of Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Northwest 
Territories. 

The fact is that even before Confederation, govern¬ 
ment guaranteed that Aboriginal citizens would pay 
no taxes as long they resided on a reserve when in 
1850they implemented the Act to Protect the Indians 
of Upper Canada. 

Though it is expected that the Cree, Dene and 
Chipweyan will win this battle, nothing can be as¬ 
sumed. Government often gets a ruling from the court 
that favours the position of Aboriginal people, but 
they are not always quick to implement the findings 
or the recommendations offered by the judges who 
make those rulings. Take the Delgamuukw decision 
in British Columbia or the Marshall Decision in New 
Brunswick as examples, remembering of course that 
there are many more such examples. The Canadian 
Taxpayers Association says that granting non-tax 
paying rights to Natives violates the Canadian Char¬ 
ter of Rights. The association has been given intervenor 
status in this particular case. 

Treaty 8 Chief Frank Halcrow, told media the 
courts need to honour treaty rights “for as long as the 
Visa/MasterCard/AmExprcss accepted sun shines, the grass grows and the river flows.” He 

Outside Can. prices in US$. Individuals prepay orders. referred to the stories of the Elders that have been 

relayed from one generation to the other since the 
beginning of time on this continent as proof that 



CCI PRESS 

land Occupancy by the Amerindians of the 
Canadian Northwest in the 19th Century 
as reported by Emile Petitot 

Toponymic Inventory, Data Analyses, Legal Implications 

Donat Savoie, editor 

vi, 262 p., 25 B&W photos, illus., 23 maps, 8.5” x 11" format 

ISBN 1-896445-20-9 O.P. #49 Retail $75 + S/H 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, Canada 
Canadian Circumpolar Institute (CCI) Press 

ORDER: Book Distribution, CCI Press 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1 Can. 

Tel: (780) 492-4512 Fax: (780) 492-11 



ie salute the 'Elders, whose wisdom has helped 
to preserve ‘Aboriginal culture and tradition 

Our store is situated in the heart of Fort Smith 
and we will be pleased to serve you 
whether you are a resident or a tourist 

• General Merchandise • Souvenirs • Meat Market 
Office & General Merchandise (867) 872-2345 
Clothing & Dry Goods (867) 872-2567 
Fax: (867)872-5304 

FORT SMITH, NWT — “Canada’s Last Frontier 

mnMiv, ... 
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Saluting the Nc 
i land of challenge and 


Aboriginal citizens are exempt from tax. 

The First Nations groups who brought this matter 
to trial want government to honour its commitment to 
upholding treaty agreements and they want the record - 
to show that even if Treaty 8 citizens leave the I 
reserve, they still pay no taxes. 

When Treaty 8 was signed in 1899 the deal covered 
43 First Nations communities in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territo¬ 
ries. One of the historians to give evidence in the case, 
Robert Irwin, a professor at the University of Alaska, 
says the Natives in the northern regions sought as¬ 
surances that both their lives and livelihoods would 
remain intact if they allowed the white settler peace¬ 
ful passage. His report say that the agreements made 
in those early days are just as binding now as they 

“The Canadian government,” wrote Irwin in his 
report, “functioned in a world of written text, an 
evolving Indian policy and the British legal tradition. 
The Indian peoples of the Treaty 8 area functioned in 
a world dominated by spoken words, traditional modes 
of living and family-based living. In this context, both 
the signed text and the responses given to questions 
raised by Indian peoples must be considered by histo¬ 
rians when interpreting Treaty 8.” The report also 
concluded that it would be “unlikely that an experi¬ 
enced bureaucrat and politician such as Darvid Laird 
would discuss the issue of taxation or make reference 
to it in his report casually.” 

Lawyer Bonnie Moon disagreed with Irwin’s inter¬ 
pretation when she said Laird’s reference to taxation 
didn’t mean that northern Indians would be exempt 

Karin Buss replied that the tax promise was a key ' 
factor and an inducement used to get the Native 
leaders of that day to sign the treaty agreement. 

The suit, initiated in 1992 by Gordon Benoit and his 
family, was later joined by both the Athabasca Tribal 
Council and the Northwest Territories Treaty 8 Tribal 
Council. 

Saluting the development of Canada’s North 


JOHNSON S BUILDING 
SUPPLIES LTD. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
•BUILDING SUPPLIES • HARDWARE 
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Northwest Territories 
surges ahead 


The Northwest Territories is surging ahead in 
that has northerners excited and is capturing in 
Leading the way in this new economy is the div 
diamonds and tourism. All three sectors can be clasi 


all of Canada. 

“We have the resources to create a vibrant ‘have’ economy in the North, but we 
can’t do it on our own," says Kakfwi. “We need investment and partnership, and 
as all Canadians have an opportunity to benefit from northern develop- 



Land claims were a concern to businesses at one time, but most has 

settled and those that aren’t are well on their way. This has result__ 

stability and clarity of terms for businesses in the North. Another positive result 
of settled claims is the birth of Aboriginal corporations. Aboriginal people are now 
more ready to embrace development than in the past. With settlement dollars, 
they are looking for projects to invest in and joint venture partners who are 
interested in mutually beneficial arrangements. 

It’s been ten years since the first diamonds were discovered at Lac de Gras, and 
■ in that time the Northwest Territories has positioned itself as the centre of the 
diamond industry in North America. Today, BHP’s Ekati Mine is in its second year 
of production, while Diavik Diamond Mines and De Beers are in the planning and 
approval stages of two more mines. Diavik anticipates production to begin in 2003 
while De Beers expects its Snap Lake project to be underway in 2004. Together 
these mines are expected to produce gross revenues estimated at ov *—. 

— This will position Canada as one of the top five diamond producing i 

A diamond sorting and valua- 
J tion facility and three diamond 
cutting and polishing plants are 
also operating in the NWT. 

Renewed interest in the North’s 
oil and gas sector has steadily 
increased over the last few years. 

__ Spectacular discoveries and pipe¬ 
line developments are fuelling the 
Fort Liard area, while ongoing 
exploration keeps things hopping 
in the Mackenzie Valley interior 
and the regions around the Beau¬ 
fort Sea and Mackenzie Delta. 

Increased worldwide demand 
for energy products, high prices 
and depleting southern reserves, 
are paving the way for northern 
petroleum supplies. The North¬ 
west Territories is on the brink of 
being a major North American 
energy supplier within the next 
decade. Gas reserves in the Mac¬ 
kenzie Valley and the Beaufort 
Delta region are estimated as high 
as 80 trillion cubic feet - more 
than a third of Canada’s known 
conventional reserves. Increas- 
_ ingly, Crown and Aboriginal sub¬ 
surface lands are opening up. In- 
1 dustiy experts estimate that re- 
V source companies will spend in 
excess of $1 billion over the next 
five years in exploration work. 

The petroleum industry is a key 
economic driver in the Northwest 
Territories. Striving to be a part 
of that activity is a consortium of 
Aboriginal organizations called 
the Aboriginal Pipeline Group. 

This group is working to ensure 
Aboriginal people have an equity 
position in a Mackenzie Valley 
. pipeline. 

As a distinct area of Canada 
and part of a small group of 
circumpolar regions, the North¬ 
west Territories has always held 
an aura of exotic glamour to visi¬ 
tors. Spectacular scenery, abun¬ 
dant wildlife, rich cultural tradi¬ 
tions, and world class fishing and 
hunting are only a few of the 
unique experiences the NWT has 
>1 to offer. 

Tourism is the third largest gen¬ 
erator of hew dollars in the terri¬ 
tory, contributing more to the 
NWT economy than the combined 
sales of forestry, fishing, furs and 
. agriculture. 

Figures show that $56 million 

— was generated by an estimated 
1 72,000 business and leisure trav- 
M ellers to the NWT in 1998. Japa- 
I nese tourists, who visit Yellow- 
1 knife to experience the northern 

i lights, annually contribute an 
estimated $3.9 million to the local, 





- =- Whether it’s diamonds, oil and gas or the Aurora Borealis - the Northwest 

, at „°. Ver ,• 6 bmi ,° L n ' Territories is gaining international appeal on several fronts. A new entrepre- 


uiffiotential 


• 66 trillion cubic feet of natural gas reserves 

• Possible completion of Mackenzie Valley Pipeline 

• World-class diamond mines 

• Emerging secondary diamond industry ^ 

• World-class wilderness and eco-tourism 
opportunities 

• World-class Aurora viewing 

• Growing manufacturing sector 

• Forestry potential 

Consider the investment possibilities 
in Canada’s Northwest Territories. 

Contact: 

Investment and Economic Analysis 
Resources, Wildlife and Economic Development 
Government of the Northwest Territories 
P.O. Box 1320 

Yellowknife NT Canada X1A2L9 
Tel: (867) 873-7361 • Fax: (867) 873-0101 A 

E-mail: nwttrade@gov.nt.ca ^ 

www.rwed.gov.nt.ca 
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Northern Aboriginal groups 
play key role in fight 
against pollution 

by Isaac Davids 

' Sheila Watt-Cloutier, President of the lnuit Circumpolar Conference Canada 
and Vice-President of ICC, congratulated the prime minister and ministers of 
Environment and Foreign Affairs and International Trade upon the announce- 
. ment that Canada would sign and ratify the global convention on persistent 
organic pollutants (POPs) at a ceremony later this month in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Key POPs, including PCBs and DDT, are brought to the Arctic by air currents. 

‘ They bioaccumulate in the food web and in the bodies of lnuit and other northern 
Aboriginal people who eat large quantities of traditional “country food,” particu¬ 
larly marine mammal fats, Ms. Watt-Cloutier noted. 

“This is an issue of public health, cultural protection, and environmental 
quality. We already face many challenges in the Arctic, and the last thing we need 
to deal with is a threat to the integrity of our highly nutritious traditional food.” 

Federal and territorial agencies and northern Aboriginal peoples’ organizations 
have co-operated for ten years in the Northern Contaminants Programme (NCP) 
to research this issue. She added, “With today’s announcement, this programme 
has proven its worth, for the NCP provided the scientific data needed to persuade 
Arctic countries and then the globe that international action was required.” The 
global POPs negotiations were sponsored by the United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP). 

Four northern Aboriginal peoples’ organizations - lnuit Circumpolar Confer- 
i ence Canada, lnuit Tapirisat of Canada, Dene Nation, and the Council for Yukon 
! First Nations - formed a coalition to intervene in the global POPs negotiations. 

I They were joined by the Russian Association of Indigenous Peoples of the North. 

The coalition intervened in all negotiating sessions in Montreal, Geneva, Bonn, 

1 Nairobi, and Johannesburg. Preambular language in the convention singles out 
the Arctic and Indigenous peoples, the first legally-binding, global convention to 

“The Canadian negotiating team did a good job,” said Ms. Watt-Cloutier, adding 
“They listened to and acted upon the concerns of northern Aboriginal peoples. We 
learned a great deal from each other, soon worked from the same script, and both 
engaged in corridor lobbying so crucial in international negotiations.” 

In particular, Ms. Watt-Cloutier praised the efforts of Dr. John Buccini, until 
recently a senior civil servant in the federal Department of the Environment. 
“John chaired the international negotiations with skill, diplomatic tact, and 
tenacity. He embodied the commitment and professionalism needed to persuade 
countries in all portions of the globe to conclude this convention.” She also singled 
out Klaus Topfer, former Environment Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and currently Executive Director of UNEP. Ms Watt-Cloutier concluded 
“John and Klaus treated northern Indigenous peoples with respect. They listened 
to and acted upon what we said, strengthening us all - North and South alike -. 
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in the process. 

She emphasized that the positive process could be used as a prototype for other 
important negotiations. “We must find ways to replicate the positive POPs 
experience. The POPs partnership between northern Aboriginal peoples and 
agencies of the federal and territorial governments should be repeated on the most 
important long-term issue facing northern Canada- climate change. lnuit, Dene, 
and Yukon First Nations invite the federal government to commit to an NCP-style 
program on climate change in the North. 

“In essence history was rewritten in the global POPs negotiations. Previous 
processes, both national and international, have all too often ended-up in win-lose 
or even lose-lose Situations, where trust between parties could not be easily 
rebuilt. By engaging in the politics ofinfluence not the politics of protest, lnuit and 
all northern Aboriginal peoples have taken the high road. We helped to engineer 
a win-win situation, and not only between Aboriginal peoples of the circumpolar 
world and our national governments. As well, we helped to bridge the sometimes 
yawning gap between countries, hemispheres, and continents. Itis, indeed, a good 
day for us all.” 
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Changing weather 
patterns a concern 
for northern Inuit 
communities 

by John Copley 

Global warming is an unfriendly environmental 
term that isn’t goingto go away any time soon. In fact, 
if the world’s governments don’t soon enact some of 
the agreements they’ve managed to hammer out 
during the past decade to protect the environment 
from pollution created by such things as fossils fuels 
and the unrestrained deforestation, the holes in the 
earth’s ozone layer will grow even bigger, as will the 
warming of the earth’s atmosphere. 

But if recent remarks and actions by American 
President George Bush are any indication, the world’s 
largest polluter is also about to set the worst example. 
Just two weeks ago Bush renounced the environmen¬ 
tal agreements already endorsed by the United States 
government, calling them obsolete and outdated even 
though they’ve only been in place for a year. He says 
he intends to make the most out of the energy attained 
through fossils fuel such as gasoline, oil and coal and 
has even pondered opening the Arctic Wildlife Re¬ 
serve to oil exploration and extraction. 

The United States leads the world as the top green¬ 
house gas emitter. They put out more than 19 percent 
of the total carbon dioxide, methane, nitrous oxide, 
chlorofluorocarbons, hydrofluorocarbon and 
perfluorinated carbon in the atmosphere. China, Ja¬ 
pan and Brazil are the next three in line and their 
combined total greenhouse emissions are just one 
point above that of the Americans. 

Brazil is the leading carbon dioxide polluter when it 
comes to deforestation. They put about 336 million 
tons of the pollutant in the air each year because of 
poor forest practices. Indonesia and Columbia follow 
with 192 million tons and 123 million tons of emis¬ 
sions respectively. 

An Environmental News Network article by David 
Ljunggren last month cited an example of how global 
warming is having an effect on northern Canada's 
Inuit population. He spoke with Inuit hunter, Steven 
Kooneeliusie, who says the effects are global warming 
can be seen everywhere. He say his friends are getting 
sunburned for the first time in their lives. He’s seen 
swan in the Arctic and says that the moose is now 
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the fur of wolves and hides of caribou kept the Inuit 
warm and comfortable all winter long, those same 
garments are now freezing up, affected by the lower 
temperatures and rising humidity. The dates for the 
freeze-up and break-up of Arctic ice is also changing, 
affecting the habits of the polar bear, seal and other 
northern species. For example, food supplies for polar 
bears becomes scarcer when they are forced to leave 
their melting ice floes, thus forcing them into inhab¬ 
ited areas in search of food. 

Other climate-related changes being felt by the 
Inuit include the added difficulty of building igloos 
without proper snow, the inability of hunters to cross 
the open ice in search of game and the longevity of 
frozen food products when warm weather keeps arriv¬ 
ing earlier every spring. 

The Nunavut study will continue as researchers 
make their way into other regions of the Arctic before 
preparing their final report later this year. 


A D Williams 
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Consulting Engineers 
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becoming a favourite of Inuit hunters, adding that the 
arrival of the moose, who normally feed hundreds of 
miles south, is a sure sign that things are warming up 

“When I went hunting years ago I used to wear a 
full-length caribou skin coat, but now I just wear a 
light parka,” Kooneeliusie said in his interview. “It is 
so hot these days my snowmobile often overheats.” 
Research by the American government indicates that 
at today's pollution rate the earth’s temperature is 
warming by two degrees every century, something 
that is already seeing the Arctic ice melt and the 
water in the world’s oceans rise. Their studies also 
show that the Arctic ice has been continually shrink¬ 
ing and is now about four feet thinner than it was 
three decades ago. 

Last autumn a provincial government research 
r team in Nunavut began consulting with Elders and 
experienced hunters to get their views and input into 
why the current changes are taking place in the north. 
Experiences varied, but we now know that where once 
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Northern Art 


book review 

The Inuit 
Imagination: 
Arctic Myth and 
Sculpture 

by Harold Seidelman & James Turner ISBN: 0- 
295-98141-5 

Review by John Copley 

The magic and mystique of Inuit culture is captivat¬ 
ing and the world is more curious than ever about the 
lifestyles and beliefs of Canada’s, actually the earth’s, 
most northern residing citizens. Interest is high not 
only abroad but particularly in North America, where 
acceptance of Native culture and Native tradition has 
been making successful and real progress for more 
than two decades. The Inuit Imagination: Arctic 
Myth and Sculpture , a 1993joint release by Canadian 
publishing house, Douglas & McIntyre, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington Press, is a magnificent collec¬ 
tor’s item and a must for every school and library on 
the continent. The book is an outstanding effort that 
captures the essence of Inuit tradition and lifestyle 
through sculptured art forms that describe the mean¬ 
ings behind the myths and show in detail both the 
skills of the artist and significance of the work as it 
refers to Inuit spiritualism and traditional belief. 

The Inuit Imagination: Arctic Myth and Sculpture 
reaches into the depths ofhistory and brings into view 
the cultural and traditional beliefs and background of 
a people whose lifestyle has undergone dramatic 
changes, especially (as we know it) over the course of 
the past 50 years. Filled with stories, legends and an 
abundance of unique inuit sculpture, this book illus¬ 
trates the importance of Indigenous culture and tra¬ 
dition. Full appreciation of this title would not have 


dogged determination and tremendous fortitude of 
our Aboriginal peoples, this is no longer the case. The 
Inuit Imagination: Arctic Myth and Sculpture demon¬ 
strates without question that Indigenous cultures are 
complex and intelligent and their contributions to 
Canadian history, and the shaping of the nation, are 
too important to ignore any longer. 

Even before Jack London published his famous Call 
of the Wild , and captured the imaginations of readers 
around the globe, the isolation of Canada’s northern 
frontier had sparked some very incredible manu¬ 
scripts. But unlike those books based on fantasy and 
fictional adventure The Inuit Imagination: Arctic 
Myth and Sculpture offers readers the real thing, an 
in-depth view of Inuit tradition, lore, humour and 
character. Sensitive, yet somewhat bold and daring, 
the authors oIThe Inuit Imagination: Arctic Myth and 
Sculpture have successfully attempted to fill the read¬ 
ers’ plate with a new vision, albeit one that some 
readers may have a difficult time comprehending. 
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This book offers an in-depth look into the hearts and 
souls of the Arctic’s Inuit people, their successful, yet 
difficult lifestyle and the unfathomed courage that 
saw them transverse through history without much 
ado, until western civilization finally caught up to 

^Readers will learn that the first contact Canada’s 
Inuit people had with the outside world came with 
British explorer Martin Frobisher’s first visit to the 
north in 1576. Once that first contact was made it was 
just a matter of time before others followed in 
Frobisher’s footsteps. Explorers, adventurers, hunt¬ 
ers and trappers all found their way into the bountiful 
north and before the calendar’s pages flipped to the 
first days of the 19th Centuiy they were joined by 
missionaries of the Catholic and Anglican faiths. By 
the turn of the century and in the years that followed 
these missionary groups became very active and wide¬ 
spread. And like many other Indigenous cultures 
around the world had already discovered, the deter¬ 
mination by European-based religions and religious 
groups to infiltrate and disseminate was soon to play 
a major role in dissecting and eventually destroying 
many of the Inuit’s cultural and spiritual beliefs as 
well as their traditional way of life. 

During the past several decades the Inuit have 
begun, in part, to recapture their past by contributing 
their thoughts, beliefs, traditions and values to the 
world through the use of their unique artistic abili¬ 
ties. The Inuit Imagination: Arctic Myth and Sculp¬ 


ture brings readers an interesting and in-depth 
look into how Inuit sculpture is allowing the 
world to see for the first time how the trio of myth, 
legend and story play a vital role in the identity of 
the Inuit culture. Dozens of Inuit artists have 
contributed their work to this book project; the 
result offers readers clarity of Inuit logic and 
expression that until now could only be under¬ 
stood by those willing make the trek into the 
north to learn first hand. 

The Inuit Imagination: Arctic Myth and Sculp¬ 
ture is presented in a beautifully illustrated 224 
page, 9 by 12 inch full colour book. Divided into 
eight main chapters, with special pages that high¬ 
light references, a bibliography, a main index and 
an artist index, the book also offers a preface, four 
pages of acknowledgements, a foreword by George 
Swinton and a comments page by Inuit artist 
David Ruben Piqtoukun. 

Put the term Inuit Art into a sentence and you 
can use just about any adjective you like to de¬ 
scribe the wondrous dimensions of the work. 
Unique, awesome, poetic, scary, funny, beautiful, 
spiritual, diverse - these are some of the terms I’d 
use to describe the many dozens of sculptures 
you’ll find between the covers of The Inuit Imagi¬ 
nation: Arctic Myth and Sculpture. 

Authors Seidelman and Turner have crafted an, 
easy to read and simple to understand format.; 
Seeing is believing - if you can’t find this work of 
art in your local bookstore contact the publishers 
for pricing and shipping information. You can 
reach them at the following addresses or call your 


& McIntyre can be reached at: Suite 201, 
»ec Street, Vancouver, B.C. V5T 4S7. Con¬ 
tact the University of Washington Press by writing to 
P.O. Box 50096, Seattle, Washington, 98145-5096. 
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BCE gifts massive frieze 
to Bill Reid Foundation 

Bell Canada Enterprises Inc. (BCE) has provided a major boost to the efforts of 
the Bill Reid Foundation to preserve the art and perpetuate the legacies of one of 
BC’s greatest artists, with its gift of a massive bronze relief frieze created by the 

BCE, in Vancouver for its annual general meeting, became the first major 
corporate contributor to the foundation with its gift of Mythic Messengers, which 
is valued at approximately $900,000. 

BCE Chairman and CEO Jean C. Monty presented the frieze to Foundation 
President Dr. George Pedersen in a brief ceremony. In keeping with Haida 
tradition. Dr. Pedersen then gave a gift to Mr. Monty - a thunderbird vest 
designed by Bill Reid. 

Nearly 10 metres long and weighing more than 1300 kilograms, Mythic 
Messengers is an 
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figures in the work, symbolizing con 
all beings in the world of the Haida. 

“BCE is pleased to present this magnificent work to the Bill Reid Foundation 
and proud to be its first corporate contributor,” Mr. Monty said. “Bill Reid was one 
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nications and the interconnectedness of 


GENERAL MANAGER 

I Chief Isaac Incorporated is the Economic Development Corporation 
I for the Dawson City first Nation. The company has several 
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Left to right: Mr. Jean C. Monty, Chairman and CEO of Bell Canada Enterprises (BCE); Dr. 
George Pedersen, President of the Bill Reid Foundation; and Dr. Martine Reid, BUI Reid’s 
widow. Mr. Monty is wearing a Thunderbird vest designed by BUI Reid, which Dr. Reid 
gave him in appreciation 

of Canada’s most important artists of the twentieth century and we support the 
foundation’s efforts to preserve his works. We’re proud to have had a part in the 
work’s creation, and now look forward to its being seen by many more admirers 
of Bill Reid’s art.” 

“We are thrilled with this gift and thank BCE very much," Dr. Pedersen said. 
“We just announced Dr. Martine Reid’s decision to gift hers and BUl’s collection 
of 110 pieces to create the core of the foundation’s collection. Now, only a week 
later, we have the first addition, and a very significant one, in Mythic Messengers." 

Established two years ago as a non-profit society, the foundation’s mission is to 
preserve the art and perpetuate the legacies of BUI Reid. To accomplish these 
goals, the foundation plans to tour its coUection in Canada and abroad for three 
years, whUe creating a permanent home for it in downtown Vancouver. The 
facility wiU teU his story and set the cultural context of Northwest Coast 
Aboriginal art, which he played a major role in revitalizing. 

Mythic Messengers will be part of the international tour, if possible. When the 
tour is complete Mythic Messengers wUl be mounted over the entranceway to the 
coUection’s permanent home, welcomingthe public to the work ofthis great artist. 

BCE acquired the work of art last year when it purchased Teleglobe. It had been 
in Teleglobe’s Burnaby offices. 

BCE is Canada’s largest communications company. It has more than 20 mUlion 
customer connections through the wireline, wireless, data/intemet and satellite 
services it provides, largely under the BeU brand. BCE leverages those connec¬ 
tions with extensive content creation capabilities through BeU Globemedia which 
features some of the strongest brands in the industry - CTV, Canada’s leading 
private broadcaster, The Globe and Mail, Canada’s national newspaper, and 
Sympatico-Lycos and Globe Interactive, leading Canadian internet portals. As 
well, BCE has extensive e-commerce capabilities provided under the BCE Emergis 
brand and serves international customers through Teleglobe, a global connectiv¬ 
ity, content distribution and internet hosting company. BCE shares are listed in 
Canada, the United States and Europe. 



We salute the Elders for their valuable 
and everlasting contributions 

HIGH PRAIRIE 
NATIVE FRIENDSHIP 
CENTRE 

4919-51 Avenue 

BOX #1448 Phone: (780) 523-4511 

HIGH PRAIRIE. AB TOG 1EO Fax (780) 523-3055 



‘DJ Sensations 



Iqaluit’s Exclusive Gift Shop! 

Hand-made fnuit jewelry and 
Soapstone Carvings 
Inuit Jewelry Catalogue Available 

• Corporate Discounts 

• Wholesale Accounts 

Allow us to select Corporate Gifts for your Business Needs 
Canada-Wide Toll Free: I -888~979~0650 

Tumi it Plaza 

jualuit, NT X0A0H0 • Fax (867) 979-0045 • phone: (867) 979-0650 • e-mail: d)@nunaneLc 
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Saluting Elders 


Elders voices 
accepted as expert 
witnesses in 
current taxation 
case 

by John Copley 

The Supreme Court of Canada has been encourag- 
ingthe country’s judges to accept Native oral history 
when deciding on cases that involve Indigenous Ca¬ 
nadians. That doesn’t mean they always heed the 
__ advice, but when they do, it is difficult to ignore the 
importance of their decision and the precedent they 
set. Such is the case in Edmonton where a trial is 
currently underway to determine whether or not 
northern Alberta Natives are exempt from paying 
taxes because of promises they were made in 1899, 
the year the federal government negotiated and signed 
Treaty 8 with the chiefs of the Dene, Beaver, Slave, 
Northern Cree and Chipweyan Nations. 

_ Federal Court Justice Douglas Campbell is presid¬ 
ing over the trial, expected to last up to ten weeks, 
depending on the length of attestation that will be 
offered by the numerous expert witnesses and Elders 
that are expected to be called to testify . 

The chiefs who signed the original Treaty 8 docu¬ 
ment are no longer around to tell the court just what 
the words, the promises and the meanings that they 
shared and interpreted with Indian Treaty Commis¬ 
sioner David Laird that sunny day in July, 1899 
meant. The chiefs made their marks on a deal that 
had been neatly typed out on paper, the information 
relayed to the chiefs through an interpreter. Today 
those interpretations are being shared with the court 
not only by educated historians, but by the most 
respected members in all Aboriginal communities, 
the Elders. 

We often hear the term “expert witness" and that is 
the term that will be given to the historians who 
testify at the trial. On the same note, the testimony 
_offered by the Elders is being referred to as ‘hearsay’ 



and as such may not have the same impact on the 
judge’s decision. Of course that will depend on the 
experience Judge Campbell has with cases that in¬ 
volve treaties and land settlement in the Canadian 
west. Society can only hope that the words of the 
Elders will get the same respect in Campbell’s court¬ 
room as they do in the community. 


Diabetes Nurse (Regular full-time Position) 
for the 

Aboriginal Diabetes Wellness Program 


Aboriginal Health Services, Capital Health 
Hours of Woric Days, Monday - Friday 
Summary of Functions: 


balancing Newiyaw-mind. emodon. spirit and body. 


in Nursing preferred). Three years nursing 

—-- - ' “ entBCL 

r eligible for registration) 


Must be flexible, adaptable and resourceful. 



' 6th Annual 


CharityGolf 


Ch ° p “' Tournament 
INVITATION 

Thursday, June 7th, 2001 

Redwood Meadows Golf & Country Club 

(on highway 22 west towards Bragg Creek) 


Fee: $200 Per Golfer 
(includes green fees, cart and dinner; 
driving range complimentary) 

$500 Hole Sponsorship 


SILENT ART AUCTION: 5:30 PM 

COCKTAILS: 6:00 PM 

DINNER: 7:00 PM 

"Entertainment" 


REGISTRATION DEADLINE - MAY 31, 2001 


Treaty 8 was first negotiated in June of 1899 and 
included a land tract of840,000 square kilometres To 
put that size in perspective you have to imagine 
putting Great Britain into the Treaty 8 area three 
times and even then you might not find it for a week. 
At the time it was by far the largest treaty arrange¬ 
ment negotiated by government, both in stature and 
in the amount of land that was being offered to First 
Nations. It was also the first time that government 
recognized that the Aboriginal title of First Nations 
and their brothers, the Metis, are coexistent. 

Bigger deals and more lucrative deals have been 
made since that time, but Treaty 8 is just as important 
today as it was 103 years ago, as is the understanding 
and interpretation that went along with it. 

Treaty 8 is what is referred to as ‘a living document’. 
Its impact on the daily lives of First Nations and Metis 
peoples is just as meaningful now as it was when first 
signed. The treaty provides the basis for continuing 
relations between many of northwestern Canada’s 
First Nations communities and the rest of country. In 
fact, the historical and sacred significance that gov¬ 
ernment and western chiefs put on Treaty 8 was 
indicated in 1999, the 100th anniversary of the sign¬ 
ing of the important document. Beginning at the 
National Archives in Ottawa and winding its way 
across the country to Alberta, the Treaty 8 document 
was an integral part of the 1899-1999 Treaty 8 Cen¬ 
tennial Commemoration. And once again it was the 
Elders who joined the chiefe on Parliament Hill to 
participate in a stirring pipe ceremony to honour the 
famous treaty and the chiefs who had signed it. 

The stories, traditions, customs and unique skills of 
Aboriginal people all across North America are de¬ 
pendent on the knowledge and the wisdom of the 
Elders in the community, because it is their job to 
teach the young and to encourage them not to lose 
their culture, not to give up their language, not to 
forget their customs. To this end, it is only fitting that 
Judge Douglas Campbell consider the testimony of 
the Elders who are called to testify in the precedent 
setting case now taking place in Alberta’s capital. 


Heritage Family Services 

Heritage Families is the foster program of 
Heritage Family Services that provides care for 
children who require structured support and 
treatment Physical care, counselling and 
community advocacy are some of the services 
provided by highly trained staff. Heritage 
Family Services is an equal opportunity 
employer. We look forward to processing your 
application to become a member of our team. 
We can be reached at 

#300, 4825 47 Street, Red Deer AB T4N 1R3 
Telephone 403-343-3422 
Fax 403-343-9293 


In tribute to aC( 'Aboriginalitders. 
‘May you enjoy gootl Health 
and communal respect 


Meadow Lake, Sask. 
(306) 236-5625 


24 Hr. Service 
(306) 236-3271 
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History Notes 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

As a Cree person from Attawapiskat on the James Bay coast I have often 
wondered how my community came to be. I learned from my elders and my parents 
that Attawapiskat was once a place where my people came to live for only a few 
months to camp and fish during the summer. I know the history of my home but 
I had never really understood how it came to be established as a permanent 
community. I didn’t know this part of my community’s past until 1 did some 
research. 

In the late 1880s First Nation people in northern Ontario, who had not been 
approached with a treaty, presented petitions to government representatives to 
protect their rights. The federal and provincial governments came to an agree¬ 
ment in 1905 on the contents of a treaty for the James Bay drainage area south 
of the Fort Albany River. This agreement was settled without consultation with 
the Cree and Ojibway in the affected area. So none of the people who were affected 
by the treaties had any say in the development of these documents. 

Once selected First Nation leaders signed the treaty, it provided Native people 
an initial first time amount of $8 per person and then $4 a year for each First 
Nation person living in the treaty area. The chief also received a flag, a copy of the 
treaty and a badge signifying him as leader of his people. This treaty included the 
assignment of lands using the formula of one square mile of land for each family. 
The government also agreed to pay forbuildingschools, teachingstaff and medical 
assistance. In addition, the Cree and Qjibway still had rights to hunt, trap and fish 
on their traditional lands. 

In return the First Nation people of this area agreed to surrender 90,000 square 
miles of their territory, abide by the government’s laws and live in peace with other 
First Nations and non-Native settlers. This was the ninth numbered treaty made 
since 1870 and was named James Bay Treaty #9. 

In the s umm er of 1905, a treaty party set out to get the treaty signed at seven 
settlements along the Albany River and Moose River systems. In 1906, a second 
round of two treaty parties paid out the first year of payments to the Native people 
and also got the treaty signed by another seven settlements. 

This was not the end of James Bay Treaty #9. In 1912, Ontario’s borders 
expanded north of the Albany River at the expense of the Northwest Territories. 
In 1929 government representatives travelled to this area to sign on the new 
treaty addition and at this time new reserves were assigned using the same 
formula to calculate the amount of land for each community. Eight new commu¬ 
nities were added to this treaty including Attawapiskat which was allotted 104 
square miles of reserve land. 

I should add that when the government treaty party officials met with the First 
Nation people up the coast they did so in a hit and miss way. Most of the First 
Nation people affected were never at any of these meetings and had little or no 
knowledge of what took place. 

During my research I came across an interview with John Fletcher, an elder who 
witnessed the signing of the treaty in 1905 as a band member in the Moose Factory 
reserve. He recalled that the treaty co mmis sioner at the time assured his people 
that hunting rights would not be taken away and that Native people would have 
a share of profits from any resources taken from the treaty area. The elder also 
pointed out that the commissioner promised that nothing would ever alter his 
peoples’ way of life. It is important that my people know about our real history 
under the rule of the federal arid provincial governments and understand what 



I am happy to have learned this part of my people’s past. I am thankful for the 
resources I was able to turn to from the Ojibway And Cree Cultural Centre (OCCC) 
in Timmins, including the book Nishnawbe-Aski Nation -A History Of The Cree 
And Ojibway Of Northern Ontario which was produced by the cultural centre. I 
encourage all First Nation Education Authorities to get in touch with the OCCC 
to benefit from their huge library of print and audio visual works. Anyone wanting 
information on Frrst Nation people in Canada and especially the Nishnawbe-Aski 
Nation should contact the OCCC at 705-267-7911. ^ 
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k lemekwesiwuk is provided 
, Curriculum Resource Unit 
viding quality educational 
of the First Nations. 


A Story of the Legendary 
Memekwesiwuk 

Collected and Illustrated by James Ratt. Told by Ida Ratt 

Have you ever heard stories of the Memekwesiwuk? They were believed to be 
powerful medicine men who lived among the cliffs along rocky shores. Some people 
say that they were lost souls who inhabited our world. The elders who have seen 
the Memekwesiwuk offered them tobacco. They placed the tobacco in a crack in the 
cliff. This ensured that they would get calm waters for travelling. The 
Memekwesiwuk had the power to cause rough waters but an offering given to 
them would gain someone their protection. 


These strange creatures were a nuisance to some people in the old days because 
they would steal fish from the nets of the people. Usually they would cut up the 
nets when they stole the fish and a ruined net caused much work for the women 
of the lodge. 



We take this opportunity to honour all Aboriginal Elders: your wisdom 
has helped to preserve Aboriginal language, culture and tradition. From 

penn-co 

Construction Canada Ltd. 

"Building Confidence Through Performance" 

Box 200, Blumenort, Manitoba ROA 0C0 
Tel. Steinbach (204) 326-1341 Winnipeg (204) 452-6118 
Fax (204) 326-4967 

We are proud to serve a First Nation Clientele 



An old man had this happen to 
his nets and he was angry at the 
mischief of the Memekwesiwuk. 
So, one night he paddled his ca¬ 
noe out on the lake where he had 
sethis fish nets. He watched these 
strange creatures come out of the 
cliffs in their canoe and allowed 
them to approach the nets. Then 
he positioned his canoe between 
the cliffs and the nets and waited 
for them to return. When the 
Memek- wesiwuk returned with 
their load of fish, the old man 
grabbed the bow of their canoe 
when they came by. 



Hie, deuetepH&d 


UNIVERSAL 

AVIATION 

SERVICES 

AUTHORIZED SUPPLIER 
OF SHELL PRODUCTS 


RR1, Site 2, C-9 Airport, 
Fort McMurray, 
ABT9H5B5 

Business: (780) 791-9883 
Facsimile: (780) 791-9893 
Cellular: (780) 598-0322 
e-mail: uas@telusplanet.net 
UNIC0M#122.35 


ijfc A Ultimate Playtime -Holistic 
;A dventures Zfnc. 


Cuided Jmagery 

Reiki 

Breath Work 
Sensory Awarenes 
Indian Legends 
Winter Survival 


interpretive -Hikes 
Adap, Compass & 
CPS Reading 
Survival Skills 
Celestial Navigation 
Alordic Skiing 
Snow Shoeing 


Booking/Reservation tine: (403) 933-7146 
(403)678-1041 Canmore, AB 

email: info@ultimateplaytime.com 
web: www.ultimatepiaytime.com 

Cultural Spiritual and Outdoor .Adventure 


(l^Hame Pioneer Home Hardware 

building centre 

We lake Hun e(>|i(wkwily le Iceueak mut E 1dm let Ifeein 
imdern and tbwglli 

Lumber & 
Building Materials 

Plumbing 
& Electrical 

Te sun Ipienxb and ciulemm, m euuenelg aptrieciale 

Trurt 

yeuk Iwninenn mien lire (rant yean and 6eek Jwwarul 

Manufacturers 

la newiing gnu again 

General Hardware 
& Housewares 

Box 1560, High Prairie, Alberta TOG .1E0 . 

(780) 523-3995 Fax (780) 523-5878...- 


We salute the Elders of the First Nations 
and pay tribute to their many accomplishments 

From the management and staff at 

Baker Funeral Chapel Inc. 


5302 - 50 Avenue, Wetaskiwin, Alberta T9A 0T1 


Marlyn Kaus 
President 


Phone: (780) 352-2501 
Fax: (780) 352-8426 | 
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Qikiqtaaluk Corporation 



An application package is available by conlacUng (780) 672-8300 or e-mail poUce@camrose.com 

Completed appUcalions must be accompanied by an administradve fee of $53.50 (GST included) made payable to 
the City of Camrose via certified cheque or money order only. 

Please forward your appUcation and administrative fee to: 

.jfc, Chief of PoUce 

Jllllll Camrose PoUce Service 

[ „ , , ffSplf 6220-48 Avenue, CAMROSE, Alberta T4V0K6 

Closing Date: June 4,2001 sWt? ATTENTION: Recruiting 

an investor or an Inuit firm looking to expand. 

To discuss your business ideas contact: Mathew Spence 

867-979-8400 Fax: 867-979-8433 

TP^Cd<]>n_s a p '°, B ,r 12 vt 

■ Iqaluit, NT 

tylKH|TAAI.UK (lOKPOItATMIH X0A0H0 

Qikiqtaaluk Corporation is an Inuit birthright development corporation 
owned and operated by the Inuit of the Qikiqtani Inuit Association 

We are proutf to honour our <EMers. ’iSur wisdom has helped 
preserve our language, culture and traditions.' 

Sunchild First Nation Health Committee 

P. O. Box 747, Rocky Mountain House, Alberta TOM 1T0 
Telephone: (780) 989-3910 • Fax (780) 989-2533 

Sunchild First Nation Health Centre 

P. O. Box 997, Rocky Mountain House, Alberta TOM 1T0 
Telephone: (780) 989-3962 • Fax (780) 989-2251 

A message from Chief Malvin Goodrunning 

Health Portfolio - Richard Daychief 

Health Director - Doreen Daychief 

Health Centre and NDAPP Staff . 

ij~ 

Alexis Adult Training Centre is proud to otter 

J the following programs: 

• Basic Upgrading Grade 7-9 
•Academic Upgrading 10-12 

Now Accepting Applications for 2001-2002 Academic Year 
DEADLINE JUNE 15, 2001 

For more information, contact Joyce Alexis or 

Tanya Harris at (780) 967-4878 or (780) 967-4878 

Alexis First Nation 
Training Centre 

P.O.Box 135 Glenevis, AB TOE 0X0 ||r' 

jPh: (780) 967-4878 Fax: (780) 967-4999 Jgg 
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Business & Resource Development 


PLEASE RECYCLE THIS PAPER^ 


Spirit Bear plan a 
tribute to coastal 
First Nations 


pies or ‘ecosyste 


I believe this is one of the most-important elements 
of this historic announcement because this area - 
Canada’s temperate rainforest-represents one-quar¬ 
ter of the remaining temperate rainforest in the 
world. In committing to ensure that the vital parts of 
this rare natural wealth is maintained in perpetuity, 
these First and the BC government have presented a 
tremendous gift not only to Canadians but to the 


world. 


a remote stream situated in the middle of the rainfor¬ 
est. Such images graced the front pages of newspa- 


Representatives of all sectors of society - non- 
Native communities, industry, labour, tourism or¬ 
ganizations and environmental groups - will have a 



For More Information Call 1-888-464-1418 
UNIGLOBE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS LTD. 
expos@uniglobe-tradeshows.com 


se planning and forestry i 
tional territories. Both t! 
province have committed 
use planning in this re¬ 
gion - approximately 5.2 
million hectares-will be 
guided by environmen¬ 
tally responsible princi- 


The ui 

an was fruly remarkable and hopefally is signal of 

in happen in their tradi- A scientist, environmentalist and broadcaster, David 

First Nations and the Suzuki is chair of the David Suzuki Foundation based 
ensuring that all land- in Vancouver. 


LUMBERMATE™ 2000 

The Next Generation in 
Affordable High Performance 
PORTABLE BAND SAWMILLS 

• Handles logs 31" in diameter. 



Norwood Industries Inc . R.R #2 Kilworthy Ontario 



Fedirchuk McCullough 
& Associates Ltd. 


Heritage Resources Consultants 


Historical Resourci 
* Route selection 
Environmental impact statements 
•> Interpretive planning and development 


Traditional land us 



E-mail: info@assayers.cot 
Website:www.assayers.c< 


Tel: (604) 327-3436 
Fax: (604) 327-3423 
Toll Free: 1-866-221-1685 


8282 Sherbrooke Street, Vancouver, BC, Canada^V5X 4R6 
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Education and Employment 


College expands awards 
and scholarships 





lents will receive notification of eligibility for the award by 

[anreare satiafactory'up to that'po'^St'^d 611 ^ r*™^ 85 the 



lead Tribal Council Pre-Technology Program 
partnership with NAIT 



CIB5 

pg 

A 


That the knowledge gained byea. 

one of us contributes to the knowledge of tl 
entire community. 


The National Aboriginal Achievement Foundation is 
proud to help Sarah, and others like her, achieve their 
goals. Financial assistance is available for business, 
science and general education studies starting 
September 2001. To be eligible, you must submit a 
completed application by June 1. 

Call us at 1-800-329-9780. We'll send you an application. 


THE DEADLINE IS JUNE 1 


_ 


A Northern 
Lakes 
College 

Your future begins here! 

Thinking of upgrading your education? 
Now is the time to take another look at 
Hb Northern Lakes College. We have a new 
El name and renewed mission of helping 
Kjfl people further their education and improve 
their lives. 

For years, we’ve been Northern Alberta's 
centre for learning. Now we are offering 
an even greater range of programs for 
students right out of high school or those 
coming from the work force—academic 
upgrading, career programs such as 
power engineering and practical nursing, 
and university transfer programs—right 
in your community! 

I For more information, contact the 
Registrar at (780) 849-8600. 
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Rights activist to accept 
honorary degree 


:a University has announced it will confer an Honorary Doctor of 
Letters degree on Maria Campbell, an early activist in the Aboriginal rights 
movement, a community worker, and widely acclaimed Metis author. 

Currently a professor at University of Saskatchewan, Campbell is perhaps best 
known for her autobiography Halfbreed, which relates her struggles as a young 
Metis woman in Canadian society. 

She will be recognized by the university for her lifelong endeavour to promote 
Metis culture, traditions, and politics, and to advance Metis issues, concerns, and 
priorities in Canada during the annual convocation ceremonies in Athabasca, 
Alberta on June 9. Close to 660 students are expected to graduate with masters 
and bachelors degrees on June 8 and 9, the largest graduating class in the 
university’s 31-year history. 

Campbell’s work has contributed to bringing Aboriginal rights and issues to the 
forefront of Canadian society and has increased awareness of the damaging 
consequences of racism in Canada. 

Halfbreed, a frank and revealing autobiography, was published in 1973 and 
detailed the first 33 years of her life. Recounting on a personal level the 




discrimination and racism to which the Metis have historically been subjected, the 
book became a catalyst for change as readers worldwide read of the plight of the 
Metis people in the 20th century. 

A best-seller in Canada, Halfbreed has been described by Dr. Hartmut Lutz, 
noted professor of Canadian and American Literature and Culture at the Univer¬ 
sity of Greifswald, Germany, as “the most important and seminal book authored 
by a Native person from Canada.” Campbell inspired others to tell their stories, 
thus promoting cultural awareness and pride among Aboriginal peoples. 

In addition to her autobiography - a work she originally wrote as a letter to , 
herself-Campbell has authored a collection of sh ' ' " '' ’ ' 



co-authored with Linda Griffiths ( The Book of Jessica: A Theatrical Transforma¬ 
tion), two books of folklore ( Little Badger and the Fire Spirit, and Stories of the 
Road Allowance People) and two nonfiction works ( People of the Buffalo: How the 
Plains Indians Lived, and Riel’s People). She is a sought-after lecturer and 
conducts writing workshops throughout Canada aimed at developing and promot¬ 
ing Aboriginal writers. , , ,., 

Campbell teaches at the University of Saskatchewan and has honorary degrees 
from the University of Regina and York University. She has receivedfhe National 
Aboriginal Achievement Award for Arts and Culture, and has served as Writer- 
in-Residence at several universities and libraries across Canada. 

During the Graduate ceremony on Friday, Jung 8, Athabasca University will 
confer an Honorary Doctor of Letters on Holger Petersen, the co-owner of 
Edmonton’s Stony Plain Recording Co. Ltd. since its founding 25 years ago. He is 
widely known as the enigmatic host of Canada’s longest running blues radio 
program Natch'l Blues, which has aired for the past 32 years on CKUA in Alberta, 
as well as CBC Radio’s Saturday Night Blues for the past 14 years. He will be 
iversity for his contribution to Canadian music, public 
broadcasting, and arts industry. 

Athabasca University has 25,000 students complet¬ 
ing courses and credentials, all studying at a distance. 
Canada’s largest and fastest growing distance educa¬ 
tion university, it was founded in 1970. Today, 
Athabasca University offers more than 500 individu¬ 
alized study and grouped study courses, bachelors 
and masters degrees, university certificates, and di¬ 
plomas, all through online learning and other dis¬ 
tance delivery methods. 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


STUDENT LEGAL SERVICES OF EDMONTON 


A FREE service provided to the 
low income community by 
University of Alberta Law Students 


MINOR CRIMINAL CHARGES 

DRIVING OFFENCES 

LANDLORD AND TENANT DISPUTES 

FAMILY LAW INFORMATION 

SMALL CLAIMS 

EMPLOYMENT LAW 

SOCIAL SERVICES APPEALS 

E.I., W.C.B. APPEALS 

CONTRACT DISPUTES 

AND OTHER RELATED SERVICES 


* 


Available Year Round at the U of A Campus 
at Emily Murphy House Tel: (780) 492-2226 
Hours: Monday - Friday 8:30-12:00/1:00 - 4:30 
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Focus on Tourism 


Aboriginal tourism 
gets a boost 

by Jim Davis 

| Sheila Copps, Minister of Canadian Heritage, and Aboriginal Tourism Team 
i Canada (ATTC) concluded a successful Round Table on Aboriginal Tourism 
[ Participants, including Aboriginal entrepreneurs and chiefs from across Canada, 

made a senes of pragmatic recommendations to enhance opportunities for 
Aboriginal heritage and cultural tourism. 

Ms. Copps said, “I’m listening and I’m going to continue to listen and, in 
partnership with this great team of experts, I’m going to act. We made a 
commitment in the election to help provide decent job opportunities for Aboriginal 
peoples and we promised to help market Canada to Canadians and the world. This 
round table moves the yardsticks forward on both of those issues which matter to 
all of us as Canadians.” 

“ATTC is very pleased with the results of the round table,” states Constance 
Jamieson, Chair of ATTC Board. “It was an excellent forum for the Aboriginal 
tourism industry to share views, cultures and perspectives. The frank and positive 
discussions led to recommendations that we believe will advance the potential of 
Aboriginal cultural and heritage tourism. ATTC will continue ongoing dialogue 
with the Department of Canadian Heritage and Parks Canada to maintain the 
momentum generated today.” 

The Minister of Canadian Heritage will respond to the recommendations of the 
round table and all of the recommendations and her responses will be made public. 
Already, Ms. Copps indicated she will act quickly on certain priority areas: the 
establishment of an Aboriginal Culture Summit next year, establishing Aborigi- 
-- nal tourism as a shared key objective of all the agencies of the Canadian Heritage 


portfolios focusing on the use of creative partnerships in new media and electronic 
commerce placmg greater emphasis on opportunities for young Aboriginal entre¬ 
preneurs. 

ATTC, the lead national organization representing Aboriginal tourism, is a 
partnership of business and government whose mission is to influence and 
develop tourism policies and programs to benefit Aboriginal peoples in Canada 
pie ATTC vision is to represent Aboriginal peoples as world leaders in tourism in 
harmony with culture. 



Long summer, Continued from page 28 



Phone (204) 457-2225 • Fax (204) 457-2413 
or write: Education Authority, c/o Wasagamack First Nation, 


In closing, Mr. Narcisse promised a close relationship with Aboriginal media 
during his tenure as chair of the BCAFC. “I believe it is important that our 
communities are up to snuff on what we are tiying to accomplish and good media 
reporting goes a long way to helpingus meet that objective,”he said. “The Sparrow 
Decision (1990) makes it clear that Aboriginal peoples are entitled to sustain 
themselves and earn a livelihood from what is traditionally, if not legally and 
morally, theirs to begin with, the oceans and rivers. If we are to sustain our culture 
and our traditions, values and lifestyles, government needs to heed the courts and 
make legal decisions that ensure this sustainability. So far they have been slow 
to make the changes required to ensure Aboriginal self-reliance and self-govern¬ 
ment - we hope that positive change will take place quickly. Our existence 
depends on it.” 


OPAWIKOSCIKAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

@angralulalei the elan of 2001. QJaur education null 
help, emu re a brighter future far the CJint Qlaliom 



CARIBOU MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS 

Margaret Lake Lodge/Pitchini Lake Lodge 


Fly In Fishing and Wilderness Adventure Area 

ceefog tome of tie. (ait Tloxtiex* /(Kent* iao to offex 

MARGARET LAKE LODGE, nestled in the picturesque Caribou Mountains, is a mere 40-minute flight from 
High Level to our private airstrip. The lodge is luxurious, the view Irom the balcony breathtaking and the home 
cooked meals are delicious. Your choice ol either a fully serviced lodge or, 
for the more adventurous, a self-contained lodge. 

'fyoie ftici tie aetueHtaxe 

The ultimate fishing trip that otters more. Enjoy the beautiful walks along the nature trails and relax 
with warm hospitality 


FOR MORE INFORMATION TELEPHONE (780) 926-2278, 

CALL TOLL FREE 1-888-748-2278, OR WRITE TO: 

CARIBOU MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS, BOX 1165, HIGH LEVEL. AB TOH 120 
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Air Canada 
unveils Free Spirit 
motif livery 

by Isaac Davids 

Alberta Native News May, 200: 


ingreen alrTgoldol thefusdafe.^ 3 maJeSt ‘ C ^ 
Air Canada undertook the project to highlight the 


Commission (CTC). 

Air Canada, the ATTC and the CTC called on the 


rHHBfr wmheip c create “ 

showcasing some of the rich'o^d'hefeHfi,'!^.^'^ L 


JamietonATTC Ch° Ur ^ Constance “Canada's Aboriginal culture and traditions are an and Abort nalT ■ r “77 


.this partnership and believes that this design reflects ”, W ;. at '" e have to ,°* !r as 311 mtcm ' to promote Aboriginal tourism through the paintir 

the pride, dignity and spirit of the Aboriginal People “a M ” rr3y JaC !? on ' ° f an aircraft with Aboriginal symbols. This flyir 

in Canada, as envisioned by our Elders." ‘ l ° f the Canad ‘ an Tounsm Com- billboard is sure to be noticed wherever it goes." 


. , ™r or me uanaoian Tounsm Com- billboard is sure to be noticed whei 

mission. For this reason, the Canadian Tourism The aircraft is scheduled to fly on 
Commission is pleased tobe apartnerwith Air Canada domestic and international network 



Saluting the Native Elders across Canada 

Relax... 

When you stay 
at the Yellowknife Inn, 
we take care of you! 

The Yellowknife 

GaiNN. 

Phone: (867) 873-2601 
Fax: (867) 873-2602 
E-mail: www.yeIlowknifeinn.com 
5010-49 St., Box 490, Y<" ' 


:..y 


Aboriginal people in b 
sustainable healing pro, 
the legacy of physical anc 


To learn more about the Aboriginal Healing 
Foundation, please visit the Foundation 
website at http: / / www.ahf.ca, or phone toll- 
free 1-888-725-8886 (in Ottawa 237-4441) 


Higgins Inti 


innipeg, Manitoba 
R2M4R6 

Phone: (204)257-9929 


lominated individuals must send 
a letter of acknowledgement 

'““ion and confirming that they 


Board of Directors 
Call for Nominations 

The Aboriginal Healing Foundation is now accepting nominations 
for its Board of Directors. Director positions will be vacant as of July 
6,2001. Deadline is June 1,2001. Anyone may nominate a Director. 

Directors are chosen through broad-based canvassing of eligible 
and interested Aboriginal candidates from among representative 

groups, residentialschoolsurvivors,organizations and communities. 
Directorsestablishoverall policies and directionfor the Foundation's 

programs and serve for a two-year term. Meetings are held 
approximately four times per year and last two to three days. 

Please note that, in accordance with Foundation By-law No. 1, the 
following persons are disqualified from being Directors of the 
Aboriginal Healing Foundation: 

• persons less than 18 years of age 

• persons who, pursuant to an order, are declared to be mentally 
incompetent or incapable of managing their affairs 

• persons against whom receiving orders have been made or who 
have made an assignment under the Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Act, and are undischarged from such bankruptcy 

• persons who hold political office in any government or 
representative Aboriginal political organization 

• persons who are not residents of Canada 
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Museum of 
Civilization 
features beadwork 
in Iroquois life 

by Jim Davis 

The Canadian Museum of Civilization will soon be 
osting Across Borders: Beadwork in Iroquois Life, a 
ravelling exhibition from the McCord Museum. Start- 
ig June 8,2001, visitors will be able to see a superb 
allection that has rarely been exhibited, featuring 
oore than 300 beaded articles dating from the nine- 
eenth century to the present day. 

Across Borders: Beadwork in Iroquois Life looks at 
Jb significance of beadwork in traditional and con- 
emporary Iroquois culture from the artistic, cultural 
nd political viewpoints. Demonstrating that the ar- 
istic activity of a nation is closely linked to the 
urvival of its people, the exhibition leads visitors to 
Understand that Iroquois beadwork is the product of 
i long, constant interaction among creative influ- 
snces that crossed geographical, political and cultural 
lorders. The creations of the turn of the century 
ihistrate how the language of beadwork evolved, 
without ever ceasing to express the Iroquois identity. 
The exhibition features a magnificent collection of 
ichly embroidered clothing, including collars, belts, 
pggings and skirts. These remarkably beautiful 
leaded pieces are presented alongside an astonishing 
rray of objects created expressly for the Victorian 
ourist market, including pincushions, photo frames, 
lecorative boxes and wall pieces. 

.Jhe exhibition is divided into six thematic sections, 
the. Introduction includes historical and contempo¬ 
rary beaded articles and presents eloquent images of 
;he Iroquois people today. The World of the Iroquois is 
m evocative installation that uses sound, artifacts 
md traditional designs to explain the Iroquois vision 
if the world. The Evolution of Beadwork looks at the 
ransition from decorations in porcupine quills and 
ither ancient decorating techniques to the use of glass 
raads, and explains the context in which the Iroquois 
legan selling beadwork. In Creation, the magic of 
ideo allows visitors to meet Iroquois craftspeople 



A MARTEN TRADITION, THE NORTH.® 

CmSTOPHER.HARVEXCHAMBAUD. 


who talk about their beadwork techniques and sources 
of inspiration. A series of late nineteenth-century 
pieces illustrates the fascinatinginteraction between 
Iroquois and Victorian esthetics. Commercialization 
explores the economic aspects of this unique art fori 
— ' " that show 


tion with the Kanien’kehaka Onkwaw6n:na 
Raotitiohkwa Cultural Centre, Kahnawake, the art¬ 
ists of the community of Tuscarora in New York State 
and the Royal Ontario Museum. It will be presented 
: the Temporary Exhibitions area of the First Peo- 


I We-proudly honour our Elders, 

L whose wisdom has helped us 
I preserve our history, language, 
culture and traditions 

TSUU T’INA NATION 
CHILD & FAMILY 
SERVICES SOCIETY 


9911 Chula Blvd., 
Tsuu T’ina (Sarcee) 
Alberta T2W 6H6 

Ph: (403) 281-0121 



preneurial spirit of the Iroquois. 

The final section, Continuity, looks at the strong 
ties that still exist between beadwork and the Iroquois 
cultural identity, and illustrates the way that con¬ 
temporary Iroquois artists are constantly reinventing 
the language of beadwork. 

Across Borders: Beadwork in Iroquois Life is a 
travelling exhibition organized and circulated by the 
McCord Museum, Montreal and the Castellani Art 
Museum of Niagara University, New York, in associa- 


entre- pies Hall until November 4, 2001. 


Beaver Lake 
Wah-Pow 



Phone (780) 623-2553 
Fax: (780) 623-4076 
x 1648, Lac La Biche, Alberta T0A 2C0 




Yellowhead Tribal 
Services Agency 

We honour our Elders, whose wisdom has 
helped us preserve our history, language, 
culture and traditions 


Yellowhead Tribal Services Agency 

17304 - 105 Avenue 
Edmonton. Alberta T5S IG4 
Phone (780) 481-7390 • Fax (780) 481-3064 



Alcohol and Drug Treatment Centre 

Located on the Hay River Reserve 

• 35 Day treatment program • Group counselling 

• 14 Day support program • Dental services 


mailing address is: 

ver Dene Reserve, NT XOE IG4 
M-6699 Fax:(867) 874-661 1 


r* w M M W M M M M Zy 

•J* We salute the Elders, for setting >J* 

2* a high standard for the future ££ 



* Phone: (780) 355-3931 

2 Fax: (780) 355-2055 g 

K, 
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The Healing Journey 


Feds cut funding for Native 
people with disabilities 

The Department of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada has turned a blind eye 
to Aboriginal people with disabilities as it slashes funding for Canadian Paraple¬ 
gic Association (Alberta) Rehabilitation initiatives. For many years, INAC has 
provided $60,000 annually to CPA to assist efforts in the rehabilitation and 
recovery of First Nations people with disabilities. While $60,000 may not seem 
like a lot - 25 percent of CPA’s Aboriginal disability spending budget - those 
dollars are necessary for the retention of Aboriginal rehabilitation counsellors, 
the administration of client caseloads and to fund regular visits of counsellors to 
46 reserves scattered throughout Alberta. 

“In their letter of rejection, INAC suggests that funding for disability issues for 
Aboriginal people isn’t considered to be a big spending priority,” says Neil Pierce, 
CEO CPA Alberta. “Why is disabilities not an important spending priority for 
INAC when the rate of disability for Aboriginal people is more than three times 
that of mainstream society,” questions Pierce. 

CPA (Alberta) Aboriginal counsellors provide service to individuals and commu¬ 
nities throughout Treaties 6,7, and 8, totalling 200 Aboriginal clients and an 
additional 200 people who call for service on request. 

In Saddle Lake, Alberta, Treaty 6 band member and CPA Aboriginal counsellor 
Elmer Cardinal says quality rehabilitation service for Aboriginal people with 
disabilities is already in short supply, and now to drain CPA’s already tight 
operating budget for counselling, the situation will regrettably get worse. Work¬ 
ing closely with seven First Nations reserves and four Metis Nation settlements, 
Cardinal says the personal, private contact CPA staff provides to their clients will 
likely diminish. “Where can they go to get the services they need that CPA is 
providing for them now? That’s my concern,” he says. If the community can’t offer 
the broad range of services required, people may have to leave their homes and 
relocate to the cities and, or consider living within an institution which is not a 
desirable option for anyone, he adds. 

Winston Thompson, CPA Aboriginal counsellor for the Treaty 7 area in South¬ 
ern Alberta says his clients are the ones who will suffer as funding for services 
shrink. “I have a client on the Standoff Reserve in the Cardston Hospital right 
now. He has to start a new life with a disability. He has limited assistance from 
the reserve and CPA is the only agency that’s going to be able to find him any 
assistance other than turning to social services.” 

CPA’s Aboriginal counsellors offer a range of essential services including peer 



support, rehabilitation counselling, information and referral, advocacy, emplo 
ment counselling, case management and vocational evaluation. 

The deficiency in funding will possibly mean a significant reduction in tl 
quality and quantity of rehabilitation services offered to Alberta First Natn 

“With the federal surplus, $60,000 is a small amount of money,” says Pierc 
“The actual cost effectiveness, when you figure it out on a per client basis, is asm; 
investment to make. And we think, that the federal government, through India 
Affairs, is abdicating their responsibilities to Aboriginal people with disabilities 

As INAC turns its back on Aboriginal people with disabilities, CPA is thankf 
for the support they continue to graciously receive from other community-mindf 
partners. Health Canada currently aids CPA by supporting their early intervei 
tion health support services as clients make the transition from hospital to hom 
United Way Calgary supports CPA services as it assists Aboriginal people wi 
relocate to Calgary from their reserves. The Province of Alberta is also forthcor 
ing with funding to support Metis and First Nations clients with disability 
including those who have had to relocate to the city in order to obtain services 

CPA Alberta has received written support from Alberta’s two spinal cord injui 
hospitals, Foothills Hospital and Glenrose Hospital and support from the exeei 
tive directors of the three treaty areas. 

“We want to single out INAC. They’ve dropped the ball on the necessary soci 
support that past funding has allowed us to provide. The loss of funding creati 
a huge gap in services in terms of assistance for First Nations people when th< 
move back to reserves. It breaks the continuity, there’s a loss of counsellii 
support, loss of advocacy support, loss of community education and awareness ar 
loss of family support,” says Pierce. 

INAC has asked CPA to seek alternative means of funding for future Aborigin 
disability programs, including the individual negotiation of service contracts wil 
all of Alberta’s 46 bands. 

“It’s going to cost us $60,000 to administer that,” says Braden Hirsch, CP 
Manager of Rehabilitation Services. “Right now we’re able to deliver a qual 
service at a very affordable rate, and they’re using the self-government issue to s 
that we should negotiate with the individual bands. That’s just not function 
People are getting lost in the bureaucratic shuffle and they’re suffering.” 


“Traditions are a big 
part of my culture. 
Unfortunately, so is 
diabetes.” 

Bemie. First Nations counsellor 


HELP SOMEONE YOU KNOW. 
CALL 1-800-563-0032 


HI 
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Walking the Sweet Grass Road 

™ somewhere along the way. J 

All My Relations. 


■ One of our most natural abilities is the gift of movement. As newborn babies we 
learn to roll, to crawl, and eventually walk. As we grow older, we leam how to run 
how to ride, and how to fall. The fundamentals of movement are practically the 

Our journey through life evolves, and destinations suddenly become a priority 
Everyday we decide where we’re going, and how well get there. Most of the time 
’s as simple as getting from Point A to Point B, but often there are complications 
ometimes it’s as simple as getting lost, at other times we fall. 

I’ve had my share of getting lost and falling down. I’ve managed to wade through 
*'"’tion, prejudice, identity loss, addictions and incarceration. For the longest 
I chose the “one step ahead, and two steps back” approach to problem solving 
’s why it’s taken me so long to get to where I am today, 
most of my life I felt totally inadequate. I didn’t think that I belonged 
. iere besides prison. I lived in the past and continuously burdened myself 
rith feelings of guilt and self-pity. My favourite pass-time was passing the buck, 
had excuses for just about everything, and I became a master at blaming 
■veryone for my struggles. The only one I didn’t place the blame on was me. 

I discovered the Sweet Grass Road about 18 years ago. For those of you who 
T iaven’t heard the term before, it’s just a different way of indicating our connection 
I 'to traditional and spiritual beliefs. I was first introduced to the ways of the sweet 
grass by an Ojibway Elder named Art Solomon. I discovered what “oral tradition” 
is all about, and that sitting with an Elder for an hour or two can be more of a 
learning process than reading, or watching television. Imagine that! 

, There have been a whole list of Elders who I have spoken with since that time. 

Some things I learned, some things 1 didn’t want to leam. I was told that the sweet 
.-grass is considered sacred because it is the hair of our Mother Earth. I immediately 
! found comfort in the fragrant smoke as I learned how to smudge. Knowing that 
I was doing something that my ancestors had left behind for us gave me a peculiar 
sense of interest. As my teachings continued, I learned that the three strands of 
I the braid represent mind, body, and spirit. Today when I see brothers and sisters 
i wearing braids I’m reminded of this. 

Later on I was shown where sweet grass grows, and how to tell when it’s ready 
for picking. I began to experience my own personal connection with the Creator 
Ij and I started to actually appreciate the world around me. The learning process 
^continued, and although I had a grasp on listening, my selfish ways and stubborn 
pride got in the way. The bottom line is that I wanted to party and bum as brightly 
as I could now that I had all this new found information. I wanted to celebrate my 
freedom and show everyone that I was no longer inadequate. Yup, and I certainly 
showed evexyone. I staggered right off the Sweet Grass Road and back into the 
lifestyle 1 had been trying so hard to put behind me. 

I’m certain that there’s a whole crowd of people who remember. They’re not just 
my family and friends, not just the guys I wound up doing time with again or the 
tops who read me my rights. There’s the crowd of drunken buddies over at the 
Karaoke bar, at least two or three drug dealers, any neighbour I managed to get 
.close to, and regrettably, the physician who informed me that I had Hep C 
antibodies in my blood. Yup, I showed everyone alright. 

Tm one of those people who thrived on excuses and blaming. Suddenly, I had 
been provided with yet another recipe to continue drowning my spirit. All of the 
lessons I had learned from the Elders seemed to have been lost and forgotten. My 
straggle continued. 

They say that lost faith is a difficult thing to restore. All I know is that I woke 
up one morning and headed directly for a smudge. That’s all it took to get myself 
closer to the familiar path I had once walked. If it hadn’t been for the persistent 
love and concern of family and friends, and a measure of encouragement and 
forgiveness, I might still be out skidding around. 

The circle of our relations, the same circle that is included within the Medicine 
.-Wheel, is a continuous journey of learning. From the moment we enter the circle, 

; to the moment we leave, we are given opportunities to leam. How we apply our 
: knowledge depends on us. One of my most memorable lessons has been how 
| forgiving the Creator can be. Not only have I been forgiven, I have also been 
allowed the capacity to forgive myself for all the chaos I created in my personal life. 
This is how lost faith finds its way back to our body, mind and spirit. It is also how 
I was able to find my way back to the Sweet Grass Road. Today I am grateful for 
the chance to stand in the circle and offer my prayers and gratitude for a life I 
I nearly tossed down the gutters of skid row. 

L-My children are growing each and every day. While my son hasn’t learned how 
to walk just yet, his older sister is running and riding, and yes, learning to fall 
without hurting herself. With a little encouragement I know I’ll be able to teach 
ttiem how to continue after they fall. Teaching them to get back up won’t be that 
hard. After all, it’s something adults have to do most of our fives. The teachings 





ABORIGINAL NURSES ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Annual General Meeting 

Wednesday, May 23 all day, and 
Thursday, May 24 a.m. only • WORKSHOPS 
addressing “Nursing Retention and Recruitment” 

Friday, May 25 • ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


AGM and Workshops will be held in the Adam Ballroom at the 
Delta Bessborough Hotel, 601 Spadina Crescent East 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7K 3G8 
Telephone: (306) 244-5521 • Fax: (306) 653-2458 
Booths will be set up in the convention foyer: 

• Craft and/or vendor tables $25/day 

• Colleges/universities $25/day 

• Other organizations $ 100/day 
DOOR PRIZES • RAFFLES • DRAWS 

Visit our website (address below) for more details and agenda items 
For information on setting up a booth for activities, calf 
Cecile Akiwenzie, Executive Assistant 
ABORIGINAL NURSES ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
12 Stirling Avenue, Third Floor, Ottawa, ON KIY IPS 
Tel: (613) 724-4677 Fax:(613)724-4718 

E-mail: info@anac.on.ca Website: anac.on.ca 


Piaud to famouo SbUoo tAeii wiodruu., 

guidance eutd huzhcj, coxtiitiutuMO 
to t6e "pivot "yiat&MO 


KAINAIWA 



BLOOD TRIBE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


P. O. Box 30, Standoff, Alberta TOLIYO 
Ph: (403) 737-3974 Fax: (403) 737-2469 


Proud to honour our Elders for their wisdom, guidance 
and many contributions to the First Nations 

Naskapi NNADAP Program and the 

Naskapi Nation of Kawawachikamach 

P. O. Box 5111, Kawawachikamach, Nouveau-Quebec, GOG 2Z0 
E-mail: kawawa@naskapi.ca 



.. ■ - 

Tel: (418) 585-2686 " Fax: (418) 585-3130 


'im 
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In honour of the Eldersl 

TANNERY DISTRIBUTORS 

Upholstery ■ Saddlery • Garment 

LEATHERS - Mooae • Deer • Elk Hides 


EDMONTON (780) 477-9254 Open Saturday 

Fax (780) 474-1692 • Toll Free 1-888-723-0805 
8815-118 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5B 0T3 

calgary (403) 253-3459 

Fax (403) 252-4270-Toll Free 1-888-7" 

5220 IA St. S.E., Calgary, AB T2H 



ALEXIS 

Service Centre Inc. 


Box 7, Glenevis. Alberta TOE 0X0 ■ (780) 967-3678 


/H7\ BASSETT 

PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTORS 


Own Your Own Trainino Company! 

Create jobs in your community! 

Skill Development Areas . 

best wishes and continued good health to the Elders of the first Nations. 

Their wisdom and guidance have preserved culture, language and traditions. 

BULK PETROLEUMS 

Serving the Communities 
of the South MacKenzie 

o Forest Worker Training 

o Business Planning o standardized course kits 

o Entrepreneurship o proven curriculum 

o Contractor Training o facilitator manuals 

o Trainer Development ° business systems 

o policies & procedures 
o detailed business plan 

HEATING OIL 

ASVmacrolimk ;ar!SSS»- 

Administration Ltd. 0 electronic newsletter 

Aviation Products - Diesel - Gas - Oil and Grease 

(867) 874-2562 Fax: (867) 874-2732 

43013 MacKenzie Highway 

HAY RIVER, N.W.T. XOE ORO 

amS**' www.macrolink.tx.ca o training & support 

Call NOW: 1-250-614-4414 

E-mail us: capacity@ macrolink.bc.ca 

Visit us: http://www.macrolink.bc.ca 

Limit - one Package per area. 

Contact us soon to avoid disappointment! 






TOLL FREE 1-800-447-0744 OR FAX 1 -(204)-224 


• PAYMENTS STARTING AT $39 PER WEEK - ALL MAKES AND MODELS 

• OVER 500 TRUCKS, CARS & VANS TO CHOOSE FROM - BUY HERE PAY HERE! 

• OUT OF TOWN? CALL TOLL FREE AND WE WILL DELIVER - WE TAKE TRADES 


AFFORDABLE PAYMENTS, AFFORDABLE 
TERMS ON ALL MAKES AND MODELS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE CANADA WIDE 
DELIVERY! 



FAX THIS APPLICATION TODAY - 


Tvoe ol vehicle reouired: Car: 

Truck* 

Van 

Do you presently own a vehicle: Yes_ 

No Do you wish to trade it in? 


Name: (First) 

(Middle) (Last) 


Social Insurance Number 

Birth Date 



Home phone number 

Work nhone number 


Employed bv: 

Address: 


How Lono? 

Monthly wane: S Position: 

Have you any previous credit? 


1 


I, the undersigned, warranl the truth, accuracy and completeness ot the information, and herby take notice that the dealer proposed to procure or cause to be prepared 
a consumer report, and is authorized to: 1. Investigate my credit and employment history; 2. Procure or cause to be prepared a consumer report or personal investigation; 
and 3. Release information about its credit experience with mo. 























































